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A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT 

With summer drawing to its close, we begin another year 
of club activity. 

Those of the hike and programme committees have worked 
hard to provide us with a varied and stimulating bill of fare for 
the next ten months. They deserve our hearty thanks I We should 
all realize that a multitude of difficulties must be surmounted 
to set up a programme so far in advance. Not all those invited 
to participate are able to accommodate us; some find it hard to 
agree to lecture or lead a hike on a given date many months ahead. 
Then,, too, knowing the wide range of our members' interests the 
committees try to avoid emphasizing one interest, such as wild 
plants, or birds, or insects, at the expense of other equally 
important aspects of nature. Having served as progr amme chairman 
a few years ago, I am only too familiar with this host of problems. 
It heightens the.appreciation and pleasure that I feel on examin¬ 
ing this year's printed program with its list of interesting 
experiences that have been successfully organized for us. All 
members should feel free to make suggestions to the chairmen of 
the hike and programme committees. If, for example, you know of 
an interesting speaker, or have an idea for a new kind of hike, 
or would like to see some aspect of nature study given more atten¬ 
tion, or emphasized less, you can help the committees- plan next 
year’s programme by telling them of it. 

The amount of behind-the-scenes executive activity in¬ 
volved in an organization such as the Hamilton Nature Ciub is 
perhaps not always realized. Though the work of the hike, program¬ 
me, and publications committees is readily apparent, let us not 
forget that other committees are likewise energetically pursuing 
the best interests of our club. In proof of this I need only point 
out that the agenda of the monthly executive meeting usually 
requires about four hours to cover, and even at that many items 
must be referred to committee. 

Members can help the executive by taking a friendly 
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interest In its activities and making it aware of their opinions 
on.matters pertaining to-our club’s welfare. This can be done 
privately, and also at our regular meetings which provide a 
forum for such interchange of views. Furthermore, members can 
promote the best interests of our club by encouraging others to 
join. Our membership has shown little increase during the past 
two or three years and I think it is clear that if our club is 
to maintain and extend its influence as an active conservation- 
promoting xorce in the community, we must encourage more of 
those who share our ideals to join forces 'with us. 

>1< >!< >i< 


BIRDING IN THE KIEL-PLOEN DISTRI CT, GERMANY 

PA RT II 


By Neil Bourne, M.Sc 


When you visit,-and- go birding in, a foreign country 
you look forward to seeing birds that you have read or heard a 
great deal about. Two of the birds I wanted to see were the 
European Cuckoo, Cuc uius Canorus, and the Skylark, Alanda 
■^rven_sis, The Cuckoo was not too common but I heard them call¬ 
ing on several occasions. This parasitic bird is quite secret- 
lve m habit and isn’t seen very often. The bird is quite 
different from our own Cuckoo; although it is about the same 
size, in colour it is blue grey except for the underparts which 
are white and barred with dark grey, its call sounds exactly 
like tne cuckoo bird in cuckoo clocks I have heard in many 
houses in Canada. Skylarks were common both in the countryside 
and in the city of Kiel. I remember a small field, not far from 
the University of Kiel, which I used to cross each day when I 
went to the University. I do not think that I crossed the field 
once that I did not see at least two or three Skylarks. In size 
and haoit they always reminded me of our own Pipit, but the Sky¬ 
lark is^more heavily streaked. I often heard their melodious 
song vnule 1 was out on hikes. 


I recorded only two species of owls during my stay in 
Germany. There were few forested areas in the Kiel-Ploen region 
sind. this, in part ? perhaps accounted for my not seeing too many* 
On one of the outings I took with the University of Kiel I did* 
see a flock of six Short-eared Owls. They were"roosting’in a 
pine grove along a beach on the Baltic Sea coast.' In Kiel in 
the .winter, I often heard the musical note, of the Tawny Owl, 
S trlxaluco , This bird is not too unlike our Barred Owl but it 
is slightly smaller and Is more reddish brown in colour. One 
apparently lived in a small park just'behind, the residence where 
I lived in Kiel, and almost every night I heard it calling. 

One thing that did surprise me was the fact that I saw 
very few woodpeckers. In fact in this particular area. I saw 
only one species, the Green Woodpecker, Pious viri dis. In size, 
habit, and call It Is not too unlike our Flicker. The coloura¬ 
tion, however, is very different, the Green Woodpecker having a 
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green back, a bright red cap and light underparts. A pair 
of these, birds could be seen and heard almost any time not far 
from the Biological Station in Ploen, 

Two swallows which are common here, the Barn and Bank 
Swallows, were also co/omon in tue Kiel—Ploen area, The Barn 
Swallow particularly was very common and nested in a part of the 
Biological building in Ploen. Another swallow, the House Martin 
Belichon urbica, was also very common. It is coloured very like’ 
our Tree Swallow, except that the House Martin has a white rump. 

? ur Cliff Swallow it nests in colonies under the eaves of 
buildings and tliare was one large colony of these birds nesting 
under the eaves of the Biological building. 

Crows Were a common bird there, just as they are here 
There were three species, all of them quite common. The Carrion 
Crow, Corvus corone , was the commonest and this bird' is almost 
identical to our own Crow, The Hooded Crow, Corvus cornix, is 
about the same size as the Carrion Crow but it has a grey back 
and underparts, the rest of the bird being black. I found it 
much commoner on the sea coasts than inland. The Rook, Corvus 
frugilegus , was also common and nested in the area. About t'h'e 
same size as the Ca_rrion Crow, it has a white face, A mile from 
the Biological Station in Ploen there was a rookery of about 100 
nests placed at the tops oi several elm trees. The Raven was not 
too uncommon and could be seen if one knew the right places to go. 
I managed to see and hear them on several occasions. The Magpie 
common in our own west, was- also very common to this region. 

From my bedroom window in the house where I boarded, I could look 
out and almost always see one or two Magpies down at the edge of 
the lake. The Jackdaw, Corvus monedula , v/as also a very common 
bird in the region particularly in the towns and cities. Smaller 
than the Crow, it has a grey nape and cheeks, the rest of the 
bird being^black. They nest in buildings in cities and towns and 
together with the pigeons make a considerable mess at .times. 

„ ' The Chickadee family was well represented and I saw six 

different species during my stay.. .The Willow Tit is the same as 
our Black-capped Chickadee and although it was not too common I 
saw it_on^several occasions. The Marsh Tit, Parus palustris. is 
very similar to the Willow Tit and it took a great deal" of close 
observation.before I was able to distinguish between the two. 

The Long-tailed Tit, Aegithales caudatus, as its name suggests, 
has a long tail which is black with a white border. The under- 
paits of the ^ oird are whitish, the back blackish and pinkish, and 
it has a white crown. It is a very striking bird and I remember 
seeing a flock of 20 of these active little birds one beautiful 
£an day while I was out cycling. The Great Tit, Parus major. 

Blue lit, Parus caeruleus , and. Coal Tit, Parus ater, all" resemble 
our Chickadee in size, shape and habit but all of them are much 
more brightly coloured. All three of these brightlj 7- coloured 
biids were common in the region and. I don’t think a day went by 
that I didn’t see at least one of them and usually I saw all 
three species. 

Two species of thrushes which I remember quite well 



were the European Blackbird, 'Tardus inerula , and the Fieldfare, 
Turdus pilar is. The Blackbird m size, shape and habit is 
exactly like our Robin. In colouration, however, it is all 
black with a bright orange bill and eye ring. They remained 
in the region .all year around and many times when I saw them 
in poor light the first thought that occurred to me was that 
they were Robins, only on second thought did I recognize that 
they were Blackbirds. The Fieldfare, about the same size as 
the Blackbird, has a chestnut-coloured back, grey head and 
rump., and light-coloured underparts which are heavily splotch¬ 
ed. In the winter they often congregated in large flocks in 
the fields. 

Two other birds which I wanted to see were the 
Nightingale, Luscinia megarhynchos , and the European Robin, 
Erithacus rubec ula. TEeNightingale is an inconspicuous little 
bird with light underparts, a brownish back and a bright red- 
brown tail. They were very common and I heard .and saw them 
on several occasions.. In the springtime I heard its melodious 
song many times and_I must confess I was thrilled every time I 
heard,it. The Robin is a plump little bird which always 
reminded me of a big Ruby-crowned Kinglet. It has a brownish 
back'With a bright orange throat and breast. It certainly is 
a far cry from.our Robin. It was quite common and I saw it 
most often among the hedges along the roadside, 

Europe does not have the number of brightly coloured 
wapblers that.we. have and only one species remains in my mind 
although I saw more than the one. This is the Chiffchaff, 
Phylloscopus collybita , which was very common in the area and 
1 came to identify it readily by its song. I was told that 
it sounded like someone paying out money, and amazingly oriough 
that is what it did sound like to me. 

Another very common bird was the White 'Wagtail, 
Motacilla alba. This member of the Pipit family does just as 
its name suggests, struts around wagging its tail. The black 
throat and head, white face, blue-black back, and white under¬ 
parts, make it a striking bird. The Yellow Wagtail, Motacilla 
f lawa , was very similar but all the underparts of this bird 
were yellow.. The Yellow Wagtail was not as common as the White 
though"I did observe it on several occasions. 

Starlings and House Sparrows were common in the 
region just as they are hers. The Starling was a definite 
migratory bird and was very scarce in the winter. The people 
of Ploen looked at the Starling as a messenger of spring much 
the same as we look upon the Robin. It was quite an occasion 
when we, saw our first spring Starling. It seemed to me, from 
what I saw, that the Starling did not reach the pest proportions 
as it does here. The House Sparrow was very common there too 
but you had to observe them more closely than here since the 
European Tree Sparrow, Passer montanus , which closely resembles 
the House Sparrow, was also common. The European Tree Sparrow, 
however, has a brown cap and a black dot just at the'ear. This 
bird has been introduced into some parts of the U.S. but to the 
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best- of my knowledge has not been reported in Canada. 

There were several species of finches which I observed 
during my stay there. All of them, the males at least, were quite 
brightly coloured. One English Field Guide I purchased stated 
• that the commonest birds in Britain were the Chaffinch Fringilla 
coelebs, and the Skylark. The Chaffinch was, as far as ri ms'"'— 
concerned, the commonest bird in the Kiel-Ploen region too, This 
brightly-coloured bird added a bit of colour to my travels wherever 
I went and I saw it in cities, in parks, and in the countryside, 

A, u ling ’ , Frin S illa montifringilla . somewhat resembles the 

Chaii inch but it is much duller and was a winter migrant only. 
Another brightly coloured finch which was not too uncommon was the 
Bullfinch, Pyrrhula pyrrhula . The male of this bird has bright 
rosy red underparts, a blue grey back, a black cap and chin, and 
a very heavy bill. I remember on three occasions seeing these 
beautiful birds almost in the centre of Kiel. The Greenfinch 
-- h ^u riS was also very common in the district. It was 

rather a drab bird, being more or less a uniform olive green with 
bright yellow patches on the wings and tail, Redpolls were about 
as common a winter migrant to the Kiel-Ploan region as they are to 
our own area here. ■■ 

In the fields and cultivated land of the area,'the 
commonest bird was the Yellowhammer, Emberiza citrinella. This is 
a striking sparrow-like bird: of the opeF’areasTTt' has ![■ chestnut 
coloured back, brownish underparts and a brilliant lemon-yellow 
head, throat and breast. It seemed that every field had at least 
two or three ^pairs of these birds and after an afternoon’s cycling 
in the district I would have seen about two or three hundred of 
these highly-coloured birds. 

As^I stated at the beginning of this article, the birds 
1 have described, here in no way constitute a list of the birds of 
the Iiiel-Ploen area, but it is an account of some of the- birds that 
I saw which have remained clearly in my memory. I hold the hope 
that sometime in the future I will be able to return to the area, 
and see some of the birds that I missed and also see again these <• 
birds which I have described here for you. 


MlAT ’S NEI7 ON CHANNEL TWO 
By C. Douglas Me Call uin 

Up until a few years ago, any bird watcher could tell 
you that birds were becoming much scarcer in our cities and towns. 
Birds really weren’t any scarcer, and in fact there were more than 
wV^r. All at was meant was i>hat our native birds were disappearing 
and were being replaced by Starlings, Pigeons, and House Sparrows, 

These latter birds have increased by leaps and bounds 
ever since they were introduced from Europe. Unfortunately when 
these birds came out of their natural environment their natural 
enemies did not come with them. They are all aggressive species 
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and rapidly drove the Bluebirds, the Veery, and even the saucy 
Catbird.out of the city. To the bird lover this was an un» 
happy situation because our native birds, without exception 
were more beautixul and were better singers than the intruders 
from Europe who drove them out. Nor did they have the nuisance 
value of uhe exotic birds. What joy is there in throwing a 
handful of crumbs to iat little House Sparrows who eat every** 
thing ill sight? Y7ho likes to be deceived by a Cardinal 
whistling in a Starling's throat? What beauty is there in a 
neYv office building when one knows how the Pigeons will 
desecrate it?. Many a nature lover despaired at the way the 
tide was flowing in our cities. I wonder now if we may have 
passed the full flood and the menace is on the ebb. I think 
perhaps we have, and this is why. 

Twenty years ago if some far-sighted individual had 
suggested shooting en masse our poor little feathered friends' 
from Europe he would have been cursed by the anit-vivissction— 
lists and cremated by the Audubon Society, However in this en¬ 
lightened day, with the constant danger that we may all soon 
be blown to bits, the blasting of a few intruding birds does 
not seem so cruel. Not that the feeling of twenty years ago 
is dead* The.defeat of a popular controller in Hamilton last 
year was attributed, at least in part, to his leadership in a 
Starling.Massacre. Now while the Starling shoots have been 
temporarily abandoned as politically dangerous, no doubt we 
will have them again and certainly they have diked the flood 
of intruders. Shooting, to be effective, must be done 
constantly and throughout the city, an event unlikely to 
happen short of war. In other words, shooting is an artificial 
respite; what we need is a natural cure. 

In our zeal for audio-visual entertainment we have 
become victims of the television mania. Whatever benefits 
may be derived from this eye-catching intruder in the home is 
not for me to say. But I know the benefits must be enormous 
because otherwise artistic souls would not tolerate such ugly 
boxes in their living rooms, nor such elongated bean poles on 
the roofs of their houses. It is the bean poles which fascinate 
me. Ever since cities have been built in this country, the 
first step has been to cut down the trees on the proposed site. 
With the trees gone so were the bird perches. What a mixed 
blessing these bean poles are. Now all over America people 
are erecting thousands of bird perches. Neighbours vie with 
each other to have the tallest perch on' their street or the 
one.with the most perching accommodation. The birds are not 
unmindful of this change, I know of at least one Spamrow Hawk 
which has a decided preference for a Channel Two perch rather 
than Channel Four or Channel Seven. The native birds are 
coming back into our cities and whether they come on Channel ' 
Two or Four is no concern of mine. With all these ideal 
perches now available I think the hawks, and shrikes, and owls 
will in time control the Sparrows, Pigeons and Starlings. That 
is how nature intended'to control these pests and I think man, 
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in his;own blundering way, may have provided sufficient artificial 
roosts to produce a natural cure. 


- ■ A CORRECTION 

In ^ article, ''Bird Songs and their Representation in 
a visible Form", by W.E. Benner, which appeared in our May 1955 
issue,.the,second sentence in the third paragraph on page 5 , 

’■This is much too fast for the human ear and is heard 
as a series of repeated slurrs or a ; warble - - 

should have read, - 

'’This is much too fast for the human ear to be heard 
as a series of repeated slurrs or a warble - ”, 


S PRING BIRD CENSUS • 

' By George North 

It was a beautiful, calm, mild day when the Hamilton . 
Nature .Club’s fourth annual spring- bird count was taken on May 21. 
In fact, the weather had been too fine all through May, with the 
result that small transient land birds were extremely scarce. 
Nevertheless twenty of our members going out in eleven parties 
were able to find 140 species, mostly within six miles of the city, 
although there were side, trips to Beverly Swamp and Milton, Birds 
denoted y were not recorded on previous spring bird counts. 

Common Loon, 1; Red-necked Grebe, 69 ; Pied-billed 
Grebe, 1 ; Great Blue Heron, 30; Green Heron, 6 ; Black-crowned 
Night Heron, 2; American Bittern, 2 ; #Least Bittern, 1; Mallard 
24; Black Duck, 11; Baldpate, 2; Blue-winged Teal, 3; Wood 
Duck, 9; Canvas-back, 5; Greater Scaup, 13 ; Lesser Scaup, 6 ; 
yAm. Golden-eye, 1 ; Old-squaw, 5; White-winged- Scoter, 86 ; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 1 ;- //Turkey Vulture, 4 ; //Cooper's Hawk. 1: 
Red-tailed Hawk, 6 ; ^Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 3: 
Sparrow Hawk, 8 ; /-European Partridge, 4; Ring-necked Pheasant, 7; 
Virginia Rail, 2; Sora, lj Florida Gallinula, 8 ; Ringed Plover 
10; Killdeer, 30; /-Black-bellied Plover, 1; Ruddy Turnstone, 1; 
Upland Sandpiper, 2; Spotted Sandpiper, 26 ;- /'Greater Yellow-legs 
4; Lesser Yellow-legs, 1; //Least Sandpiper, 5; Red-backed Sand-’ 
piper, 48; /fCommon Dowitcher, 1 ; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 10; 
ySanderling, 3; Herring Gull, 4; Ring-billed Gull,'15; Bona- 
parte 1 s Gull, 60j //Little Gull, lj Common Tern, 40-j Black Tern 
96; Mourning Dove, 33 ; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 6 ; Black-billed ’ 
Cuckoo, 8 ; Horned Owl, 2; Eastern Nighthawk, 4; Chimney Swift, 
47 ; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 6 ; Belted Kingfisher 12; 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 52; //Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1 ; Hairy 
.Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 10;. Eastern Kingbird, 68 ; 

Crested Flycatcher, 43 ; Eastern Phoebe, 14 ; Yellow-bellied Fly- 
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catcher, 3; Traill’s Flycatcher, 2.; Least Flycatcher, 8; 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 22; ^Olive-sided Flycatcher, 1; Horned 
Lark, 3; Tree Swallow, 80; Bank Swallow, 101; Rough-winged 
Swallow, 64; Barn Swallow, 50; Cliff Swallow, 8; Purple 
Martin, 20; Blue Jay, 51; Am. Crow, 115; Black-capped Chicka¬ 
dee, 14; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; House Wren, 16; Long¬ 
billed Marsh Wren, 8; Catbird, 143; Brown Thrasher, 28; Am. 
Robin, 239; Wood Thrush, 33; Olive-backed Thrush, 4; Veery, 
24; Eastern Bluebird, 7; ^Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 2; Cedar 
Waxwing, 7; Common Starling, 550; Yellow-throated Vireo, 2; 
Red-eyed Vireo, 32; Warbling Vireo, 10; Black and White 
Warbler, 5; Prothonotary Warbler, 2; Golden-winged Warbler, 2; 
^Blue-winged Warbler, 1; Tennessee Warbler, 10; Yellow Warbler 
243; Magnolia Warbler, 1; Cape May Warbler, 4; Cerulean 
Warbler, 12; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 2; Bay-breasted Warbler, 
2; Blackpoll Warbler, 2; Pine Warbler, 4; Oven-bird, 26; 
Northern Water-thrush, 20; Mourning Warbler, 1; Common Yellow- 
throat, 19; ^Yellow-breasted Chat, 4; Canada Warbler, 4; 

Am. Redstart, 51; House Sparrow, 400; Bobolink, 66; Eastern 
Meadowlark, 40; Western Meadowlark, 1; Red-winged Blackbird, 
156; //Orchard Oriole, 2; Baltimore Oriole, 185; Purple 
Grackle, 182; Brown-headed Cowbird, 93; Scarlet Tanager, 8; 
Cardinal, 41; Rose-breasted Gros^aak, 45; Indigo Bunting, 66; 
Am, Goldfinch, 162; Eastern Towhee, 13; Savannah Sparrow, 36 ; 
Grasshopper Sparrow, 6; Vesper Sparrow, 22; Chipping Sparrow, 
37; Field Sparrow, 23; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; White- 
throated Sparrow, 3; Swamp Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 99. 

• 

Total - 140.species; about 4,749 individuals. 

, Observers - Brock Atkinson, Ed. Benner, Stella Brown, 
Dr. F.W. .Buckle, Robert Curry, James Dowall, Lily Grightmeier, 
Peter Hamel, Lydia Hamilton, H.E. Kettle, George Meyers, Glen 
Meyers, Huber Moore, Evelyn Morris, Gertrude Nelson, Mr. & Mrs. 
G.W, North,. Eunice• Smillie, Bob Stamp, Mabel Watson. 


: The following is a letter received by your editor, 
dated May 3, 1955, concerning the Clay-coloured Sparrow reported 
m the-Wood Duck, September, 1954 - ' 

! "I wrote you last fall regarding Clay-colored Sparrows 
and mentioned that the Hamilton record was only the second nest- ' 
ing south of the Soo, 

”Actually it was the fifth - 

1. Glenorchy, 1950 

2, :Craigleith, 1952 (2 nests) 

•3. Camp Borden, 1952 

4. Ayr; 1954 

5. Hamilton, 1954 

(Signed) J.L. Baillie, Research Assist. 
Division of Ornithology 

Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology and Palaeontology 
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By Annie J. Hunt 


_ The nature books offered by the Arts and Science depart- 
iH0nb this month are both varied end interesting* 

Man and the Land , by L. Dudley Stamp is'an authoritative 
study which belongs to the New Naturalist Series and aims to 
interest the general reader with a survey of British natural hist¬ 
ory. It is a compelling and stimulating volume which presents a 
direct assessment of man's influence on the face of the land and 
on its animal and plant communities. The author is Professor of 
social geography at the University of London, Thirty-five colour 
photographs, forty-six photographs in black and white and fifty- 
two illustrations add to the value of the test. 


. ^ Squirrels , by Prances Pitt is a delightful, amusing 

story of albino red squirrels called Nuts and Pepsi Krupp and their 
family. 


Insects and the Homes they Build , by Dorothy Sterling is ' 
an accurate and lively account. Photographs are by Myron Ehrenberg, 

E, T. Bodenberg has written a semi-popular field book 
for the amateur bryologist on a foray into the out-of-doors called 
Mosses.' Chapter headings include; What are mosses? The place of 
mosses in nature; how to study mosses; moss morphology; when and 
where to find the common mosses; how the specialist classifies 
mosses and how to identify the common mosses. 

Another comprehensive handbook for laymen, amateurs or 
professionals is Amphibians and Rep tiles of Western North America, 
y R. C, otebbins, Thepe is 0. Vctlucible section on collecting end 
preserving specimens. The author is Associate Professor of Zoology 
and Curator of Herpetology at the Museum of vertebrate zoology at ■ 
the University of California, Berkeley, With the excellent inform¬ 
ation are included over three hundred line drawings ’and maps. 


LONG POINT HIKE 
By Brian Poole 

* 

Although weather reports predicted rain the weather was 
fine when at 7.45 a.m, we gathered at the bus terminal - and it 
stayed fine all day. During the morning we stopped at Port Dover. 
Everyone got out and wandered down to the beach past the closed 
concessions, to see shore-birds. 

Our next stop was on the way in to Long Point. The 
bridge on the causeway.had a sign that said that the maximum load 
wa-s^four tons. The bus weighed eight tons. Everyone got out 
again and held their breath as the bus drove-over it; but the 
bridge held and we were soon aboard and on our way in to Long 
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Point again. 

Wien the bus stopped we left singly or in small 
groups to see what we could find. Among the birds seen here 
were Parula Warbler, Black-throated Blue Warbler, American 
Egret, Magnolia Warbler, American Bittern, Orchard Oriole and 
Whistling Swan.' 

Later in the day, after eating our lunch, we went 
to Bacus’s Woods. On the way we saw a pair of Marsh Hawks 
circling over a field. Despite the mosquitoes, which were • 
very thick, everyone enjoyed themselves seeing the Dogwood in 
bloom. We also saw a Northern Water-thrush, Hermit Thrush, 
Wood Thrush and Black and White Warbler. 

At St. Williams Forestry Station, our next stop, we 
had supper. Those who went bird-watching there saw a Prairie 
Warbler, Golden-winged Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Pine 
Warbler, Prothonatary Warbler, Red-shouldered Hawk, Ruffed 
Grouse, Indigo Bunting, Least Flycatcher, Scarlet Tanager, 
and Towhee. 

In all, over eighty species of birds were recorded. 

>!< >;< >|< % 


F. 0. N. REGIONAL GATHERING 
AT BEAMER’S FALLS, GRIMSBY, JUNE 5, 1955 

By John Miller, Ph.D. 

Mr. Bert Miller of Fort Erie, Ontario, was the 
leader of this hike, which was jointly sponsored by the Penin¬ 
sula Field-Naturalists, the Brantford Nature Club, and the 
Hamilton Nature Club. 

Mr. Miller, a well-known botanist, maintains that 
one need not go a thousand’ miles away to collect plants since 
there is no want of beauty and interest in those growing near 
our homes. This praiseworthy attitude is amply justified by 
the fact that Mr. Miller, during several summers of collecting 
for the Department of Biology, McMaster University, found 
specimens of three plant -specie's that were not known to occur 
A n Ontario; Peltandra vir ginica, Butomus umbellatus, and 
Marsil ea quadrifolia. ' “ ~ 


In this short hike report it is impossible to deal 
with all the interesting plants that Mr. Miller pointed out 
during the day, so instead I will refer to a few that, to me¬ 
at least, seemed of particular note. 

The witch-hazel, Hamamelis virginiana , was abundant 
in the ascending ravine we followed toward the escarpment brow. 
A shrub ten to twenty feet high, it has the unique property of 
flowering and fruiting at the same time, and rather well on in 
the autumn, at that. Clusters of golden-yellow spidery blooms 
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emerge when the leaves are falling, and snow sometimes covers the 
ground before-they"f ade"One wonders what hardy insects they rely 
on for pollination. The fruits from the previous autumn’s flowers 
become ripe in October and the seeds are shot several feet with 
an audible ”pop” by tensions developed in their shrinking capsules. 
The Indians once brewed a medicinal tea from its bark to stop 
internal bleeding, and even today witch-hazel extract, distilled 
from bark and twigs, is recognized as a useful blood-clotting 
agent, being included in some shaving lotions for that reason. A 
better-known, though controversial, use of the plant is to provide 
wands for certain gifted individuals who claim the ability to 
divine water. 

Two kinds of Solomon’s seal were flowering along the path. 
The true Polygonatum biflorum bears its flowers in pairs along the 
stem at the base of each of its dozen or so leaves, while in the 
false Solomon’s seal, Smilacina racemosa , there is one cluster of 
star-like flowers at the end of the stem. Both plants have under¬ 
ground stems, or rootstocks, half an inch thick and a few inches 
long. These fleshy, gnarled structures live for years in the rich 
humus of the forest floor. Each spring a stem is sent up which 
flowers, fruits, dies, and rots away, leaving a round scar on the 
rootstock. Thus one can easily tell the age of a rootstock by 
counting its scars. When the similarity of these scars to the 
impressions made in wax by old-fashioned letter seals is pointed 
out, the aptness of the name ’'Solomon’s seal” becomes clear. 

Competition between plant species normally takes, rather 
gentlemanly ‘forms, such as. vying for sunlight, moisture, or soil 
nutrient. Mr. Miller showed us an instance of more intense . 
rivalry in which a young maple growing very close to a birch had 
become partially’ enclosed in its tissue. It was agreed by all 
that the. birch appeared to be winning, but no one was inclined to 
await the final outcome of this botanical wrestling match. 

Our hopes of finding wild ginseng in. the ravine ware not 
rewarded. About noon we went by car to the top of the escarpment 
near Grimsby and_ after lunch proceeded along its edge. The plants 
encountered during the afternoon were mostly accustomed to a more 
arid, exposed existence than those on' the_ shady slopes below. 

The running strawberry bush, Evonymus obovatus , is not a 
strawberry at all but a relative of the well-known garden evonymus. 
Its common name derives from its habit of growing as a long, thin, 
trailing vine close to the ground just under the dead leaves, 
sending down new roots at intervals. 

Perhaps' the most beautiful plant seen during the day was 
the purple cliff brake fern, Pellaea atropurpurea . Certainly., it 
was the most inaccessible since it nearly always grew just below 
the edge of the escarpment so that to examine it one had to grasp 
tightly a tree and lean over, trying not to notice the hundred 
feet of empty space below. Mr. Miller suggested that another 
appropriate name for the plant would be the ”purplo neck break”. 

A graceful plant about ten inches high with a dark purplish stem, 
it derives its name, Pellaea, from the Greek word "pellos” mean- 
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ing dark. A Californian relative, pellaea ornUh£|US, occur¬ 
ring commonly in the Sierra Nevada mountains, is used to.make 
'’rock fern tea” by prospectors and other seasoned mountain- 

dwellers. 

Many more interesting plants were seen during the day 
including the rattlesnake fern, bladder fern, toothwort, miter-. 
wort, hellebore orchid, bellwort, celandine, shadoush, mapl- _ 
leaved Viburnum, round-lobed hepatica, and blue cohosh, i ■ 

end of the hike Mr. Miller gave us some practise in the us,, oi 
keys and a demonstration of his favourite method oi pressi g 
plants. The day’s activity inspired many questions which l,.d 
to an interesting discussion of Niagara botany .as th_ last 
of an outing that was capably lad, and much anj oy - j 


NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to August 15, 1955 - 238 


(l)May 11 
( 1 )Apr .30 
(1)Aug. 6 
(1)Apr.21 

(1) May 21 

(2) May 11 
(1)July 1 
(1)Apr.23 
(1)Junel5 
(1)Apr.22 
(1)May '4 
(l)May 21 
(l)May 15 

(3) Apr,29 
(/+) Aug. 14 

Spotted Sandpiper (1)Apr.23 
Solitary Sandpiper(1)Apr,22 
fillet (l)May 8 

(1)Aug,14 

Lesser Yellow-legs(l)May 3 
Red Knot - (1) Aug,14 

Pectoral Sandpiper(l)May 11 
White-rumped ” (l)May 27 
Least Sandpiper (l)Mlay 8 
Red-backed Sandp. (4)Apr.30 
Common Dowitclior 


White Pelican 
American Egret 

Green Heron 
Least ‘Bittern 
Surf Scoter 
Bro ad-wing.Hawk 
Golden Eagle. 
Osprey 

Virginia Rail. 
Ringed Plover 
Black-b. Plover 
Ruddy Turnstone 
Hudson!an Curlew 


ft 

ft 

P 

.ft. 

ft 

A 

L 

ft 

A 

A 

ft 

ft 

ft 

F 

ft 

ft 

ft 

F 

Hi 

ft 

ft 

Hi 

ft 

-ft 


Paris, Ont. 
Wilkes Dam 
Dundas Marsh 


Hamilton Spectator 
G.&S. Hutchinson 
' L,Gray,P.Hamel 
it " ii D.Powell 

ii ii J. Dowall 

VanWagner’s Beach G.W.North 
r.r, 3 ,Campbellville Mrs.C.McFayden 


Brock Atkinson 
H.E. Kettle 
G.W.North 

ii ii 

ii ”,P.Hamel 

L.Gray 

Cliff McFayden 
Wm, Stamp 
George Meyers. 
G.W.Norths 


Long-billed ” 

Stilt Sandpiper 
Semipalmated ■” 

Western Sandpiper 
Sanderling 
Wilson’s Phalarope(2)May 25 

(1)July24 

Northern Phalarope(1)Aug.14 


(l)May 8 
(8)July 5 
(1) Aug, 2 
(l)July 5 
( 2) May 16 
(1)July28 
(3)May 21 


F 

ft- 

■ft 

ft 

ft 

ft. 

ft 

F 

ft 


Mount Albion 
Dundas Marsh 
York Road Pond 
Strathearne Sewer 

?? ii 

Beach Canal 
RR3 Campbellville 
Dofasco lawn 
Red Hill 
Sherman Av e . Mtn . 

Strathearne Sewer G.W. North 
Foot of Depew St. G.W. Norths 
Stelco parkdale G.W. North 

Strathearne Sewer G.W. Norths 
Stelco Parkdale G.W. North 

Strathearne Sewer G.W. North 
Stelco Parkdale G.W. North 

Strathearne Sewer P.Hamel 
Stelco Parkdale G.W. North 
Strathearne Sewer 

'.(■ ■! ”' ” 

6. 11 ' 11 


Beacli Canal ,s ”,P.Hamel 

Strathearne Sewer G.W.Norths 
n » G.W.North 

j? G.W. Norths 
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Little Gull (1)May 1 A Burlington G.North,R.McLaren 

Black Tern (5)May 3 A East End of Bay • G.North 

Yellow-billed. Cdckoo(1 )May 16 A R.R.3, Milton Huber Moore ~ 
Black-billed Cuckoo (l)Miay 15 A York Road L. Gray ... 

Long-eared Owl N.4E, Apr.30 Mount Albion George Meyers 

Saw-whet Owl (1 1mm.) June 30 A Hamilton Beach Rev.P.Wilkinson 

Whip-poor-will (1)Apr.20 A. Burlington Florence Peart 

Eastern Nighthawk . (l)May 18 A Old Guelph Road G.W. Norths 

Chimney Swift ' (l)May 1 A West dale L .Gray, D. Powell 

Ruby-th.Hummingbird (l)May 4 A 103 East 11th St. R. Sargeant 

Red-headed Woodpecker(l)May 4 A York Road G.W. North 

Eastern Kingbird' (4)May 1 A Mount Albion R.K. Sargeant 

Crested Flytfatche’r (l)May 3 A Mountain Pk. Ave. Woody Lambe 

Yellow-bellied ir (3)May 21 i Mount Albion Brock Atkinson 

Traill's Flycatcher (2)May 21 A Beverly Swamp G.North,P.Hamel 
Least Flycatcher ' (2)May 4 A Bull's Lane, etc. R.Henry,L.Gray 

: * ‘ D.Powell 

E. Wood Pewee (22)May 21 A York Rd. Etc. Spring Bird Count 

Olive-s. Flycatcher (l)May 20 A Bull's Lane David Beatty 

Bank Swallow ’ (1)Apr.24 A York Road L.Gray,D.Powell 

Cliff Swallow ' (5 )May 1 A Caledonia ■ R-, Sargeant 

House Wren ’ ’ (l)May 1 A Catholic Cemetery G,North 

Carolina Wren ' (2)May 10 A Beamsville J.McInally 

Long-b.Marsh Wren (l)May ; 15 A Strathearne Sewer G.W. North . 
Short-b.Marsh Wren. (l)Junel2 A Kirkwall, Ont. Heronry Hike 
Catbird ' (l)May 3 * Red' Hill R.K. Sargeant 

Wood Thrush (l)May 4 A York Road L.Gray,D.Powell 

Olive-backed Thrush (l)May 14 * Westdale Park L.Gray 

Gray-cheeked, Thrush (2) Apr.24. A. King's Forest B. Atkinson 

Veery ‘ 3 (l)May 7 A York Road J.H, Williams 

Blue-grayGnatcatcher(3)May 4 & York Road G.North,L.Gray 

’ D.Powell- 

Water Pipit (4)Apr.23 A Limeridge Road R.MacLaren^C-.North 

Yellow-throat.Vireo (l)May 6 * Milton H. Moore 

Solitary Vireo (1) Apr.29 A Milton. II. Moore 

Red-eyed Vireo (l)May 13 * Bull's Lane Bob Henry 

Philadelphia Vireo (l)May 23 * Bull's Lane G.North et al. 

Warbling Vireo . (l)May 3 ± Charlton Ave. w.- G.W. Norths 

BlaCk&White Warbler (1)Apr.24 V, Mount Albion L.Gray,D.Powell 

Prothonotary Warbler(1)May 20 A Dundas Marsh J.Dowall,G.North 

Golden-wing.'Warbler (l)May 4 A Milton H.Moore 

Blue-winged Warbler (l)May 12 A Milton H.Moore 

(l)May 21 Mtn. west of San. J.Dowall 
(1)June 4 . Caledonia G.Norths,J.Dowall 

Tennessee Warbler . (l)May 7 A York Road G.North,H.Williams 

Orange-crown.Warbler(l)May' 7 A Milton H.Moore 

Nashville Warbler (l)May 1 V Milton H.Moore 

Parula Warbler (l)May 3 A Bull’s Lane P.Hamel 

Yellow Warbler (1)Apr,30 A York Road Mabel Watson 

Magnolia Warbler (l)May 7 A Valley Inn D.Powell 

Cape May Warbler (l)May 13 A Mountain Pk.Ave. Woodburn Lambe 
Black-th,Blue Warbler(l)May 4 A Bull’s Lane H, Williams 

Black-th,Green " (2)May 3 A Bull’s Lane, etc. W.Lamb,G.North 

H.Williams 

Cerulean Warbler (4)May 7 A York Road G.North,L.Gray 

H,'Williams 
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Blackburnian Warbler(2)May 4 ft King’s Forest B. Atkinson 
Chestnut-sided ” (l)May 6 ft Mountain Pk.Ave.W, Lambe 
Bay-breasted' (l)May 8 ft Milton H. Moore 

Black-poll n (l)May 19 ft Bull’s Lane P. Hamel 

Palm ” (l)May 3 ft Guise. Street G. North 

Oven-bird _ (l)May 3 ft Milton H. Moore 

North. Water-thrush (l)May 4 ft Milton H. Moore 

Louisiana ” ” (2)Junel8 ft Webster’s Falls J.H. Williams 

Connecticut Warbler (l)May 22 ft Bull’s Lane H.Williams,P.Hamel 

Mourning ' ” (l)May 21 ft Table Falls Geo,. & Glen Meyers 

R. Curry 

Common Yellow-throat(1)May 8 ft York Road L.Gray,R.MacLaren 

Yellow-breast. Chat (4)May 20 ft Binkley’sHollow J.Dowall,G.North 

(l)May 28 Sulphur Springs G.North,D.Powell 

(1) June 4 Caledonia G.Norths 

(2) June 5 Garth St. G.Notths 

(3) lunel9 West Hamilton G.North,H,Williams 

Hooded Warbler (1)June20 ft Milton H.Moore 

Black-crown.Warbler (l)May 22 ft West of San. G.Norths ■ • 

Canada Warbler (l)May 12 ft Milton H.Moore • 

Eastern Redstart (3)May 4 ft York Road, etc.G,North,R.MacLaren 
Bobolink- ^ (2)May 4ft ” " P.Hamel,G.North 

Orchard Oriole (2)May 21 ft Dundas Lily Grightmier 

Baltimore Oriole (2)May 3 ft Bull’s Lane P.Hamel,w.Lambe 

Scarlet Tanager (l)May 8 ft York Road L.Gray,D.Powell 

R.MacLaren 

Rose-breast'.Grosbeak(l)May 4 ft Milton H.Moore 

Indigo Bunting (l)May 7 ft York Road G.North 

Evening Grosbeak (l)May 18 L Bull’s Lane P.Hamel,R.Henry 

Common Redpoll (l)Apr. 2 L Milton H.Moore 

Grasshopper Sparrow (l)May 4 ft Ancaster L.Gray,D.Powell 

Henslow’s Sparrow (l)June 5 ft Milton H.Moore 

White-crownedSparrov^(l)Apr.28 ft West Hamilton Doug. Smith 

ft. - First report of the year F - First report of the season 

L - Last report of the season - 

Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave'. 
West, Hamilton, telephone JA 2-6082, on or before the 15th of 
.the month. 

>'fi >|< >!< >|< >J; 

SPECIiYL MENTION We congratulate Glen Meyers of our Junior 

Club for the finding, on August 14, of a 
WILSON’S PETREL on Long Beach (between - 
Port Colborne and Port Maitland on Lake Erie), Although out¬ 
side of our territory for club records, it is the first record 
of a Wilson’s Petrel in Ontario since 1897 when one was found ■ 
at Gull Lake, Gravenhurst. This is according to records at the 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, where the bird, which was dead 
when found, was taken. Accompanying Glen was his brother George 
Meyers, and Eric Bastin. 
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HAMILTON MATURE CLUB LIBRARY 

i k • 4.u Y °^; C . ? xscutive has a S ree d to deposit the library of the 

olub^m the Children’s Garden House where it can be used by Junior 
and oenior members. It consists, however, of only a few books 
and nature magazines. Donations will be welcome. 

* * >!< sjt * ..-. 


FUTURE EVENTS 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

j o^ay? 12, 1955 . The Hamilton Nature Club will hold 

Phnr.^h r w t i? ee S 1 ® r raesting of the !955-56 season in Centenary 
urch Hall, Main St. West, near James Street, at 8 p.m. The 

speaker of the evening, Mr. William Campbell, is a’~weTT 
member of our club and has recently become associated with the 
botany Department at the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph 
subject is -’Nature in Ontario* 1 . Non-members are very welcome. 

expenses’ aSk8d t0 COntribute a smalJL fee of 250 to help cove? 
FIELD TRIPS 

Saturday, September 17. and Sunday, September 18, 1955 , Annual 
hawk migration watch. In co-operatl^Trrrwi'idlTttion of 
Naturalists, our stations will be along Walker’s Line 
.rom the O.ueen Elizabeth Way. north-westward. Meeting time 8 a.m 
at quean Elizabeth Way and Walter's Line, if you call t^e’pfef^’ 
on Saturday, contact Dave Powell, NE 4-5045. If you prefer to 
tako part on Sunday, telephone Les Gray, JA 9-4282, 

Saturday October 1. 19 5 5. Moot 2 p.m. insido the east gate at 
Dundurn Par.t or 2.20 p.m. at the north corner at Freeman (Burling- 
hH R ?! d J n ‘he .iuean Elizabeth). Auto trip to a beaver dam ^d® 

dark a ' : ° r S° Campbell will give eTt'alk on what 
f~- b - e S8an in sky through binoculars or small telescopes^— 
Leader: George Campbell, ja 2-3272, 


>:< >!< * * * 


JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


President: 
Vice-Pres.: 
Secretary: 
Vice-Sec. : 

Bob Henry 

Brian Poole 

Jimmy Dean 

Murray McDiarmid 

(JA 8-4667) 

(NE 4-4175) 

(LI 5-1765) 

(LI 4-8292) 

APPOINTMENT OF NEW OFFICERS 


The following Junior members have 
of these activities: 

agreed to be in charge 

Hikes (East) 
(West) 
Meetings 

Projects 

Brock Atkinson 

John Lowes 

Woody Lambe 

Brian Poole 

Karen Barker 

LI 4-9955 

JA 7-5498 ' 

JA 9-4217 

NE 4-4175 

JA 9 — 6431 
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Study Area Bob Stamp 

Bird Records ■ "Peter Hamel 

Ma mmal,. Rept i le & Amphibian Records 

Glen Meyers 
George Meyers 

Insect Records Brian- Poole 

Plant Records Paul Boleantu 


JA 7-2415 
JA 7-7684 


LI 4-8675 
NE 4-4175 
JA 7-3517 


Other members are urged to help these leaders develop 
the activities. -We can make nature trails, collections, nature 
diaries, paintings, posters, models, bird houses, aquariums, 
terrariums, and many other things. We can plan special picnic 
hikes. Let us. have your ideas. ' 

PRIZES FOR NATURE ACTIVITI ES 

There will be prizes awarded this fall for the best 
annual lists of southern Ontario birds, the best bird houses, 
the best nature diaries, and the best collections (minerals, 
insects, shells, living or pressed plants, or others). Every¬ 
one has a chance’ Begin now. There is fun for all in nature 
lore. 


FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB MEETINGS (Y.M.C.A,, James &.Jackson Streets) 

Saturday, September 17, 1955, at 7A30 p.m ., Y.M.C.A., Room 8 
An informal meeting tp tell each other about the animals and 
'pl-ants that we h.ve seen, this summer. Bring your new nature 
finds-and collections,, Peter Hamel and Brian Poole will high¬ 
light the meeting by telling of their fun and experiences at 
Camp Billie Bear, the Federation of Ontario Naturalists’ camp, 

_ FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB HIKES .NO PROJECT GROUPS 

Sunday, -September 25 , 1955, 2 ij.m. 

Meet at Children’s Garden House, Marion Avenue entrance, to •' 
Westdale ravine. Hike through the yestdale ravine. There will 
be many fall flowers, seeds, and berries; also, butterflies and 
other insects. Bring a net and a jar. 

Leader: Dr. Douglas Davies, JA 9-5130 

* >'f- * >:< W 

’’THE WOOD DUCK" 

The Wood Duck is published monthly, from September 
to May by the members of the Hamilton Nature Club, Its purpose 
is to aid in the study, appreciation and conservation of our 
native, wild and beautiful heritage. Members are urged to 
share their nature experiences and are requested to send their 
contributions to the editor by the 10th of the month, to appear 
in the. following issue. If possible, manuscripts should be 
typewritten, using one side of the paper only, lines double 
spaced. Material may be reprinted without special permission. 
Credit lines will be appreciated. 

Editor - Mr. Morley c. Sabine, 132 Ontario Avenue, Hamilton 
Telephone:' JAckson 2-2596 

* >:< * * 



